SYMPATHY K)R POLITICAL ASPIRATIONS
progress, to encourage the adoption of Western ideas, and to provide such opportunities as it can for their exercise. Rooted in these ideas are aspirations for power in politics, and these are naturally entertained by Indians who have sat at the feet of Western teachers. To meet them without risking the stability of the Government is a problem of ever-increasing complexity.
These aspirations are guided very largely by sentimental considerations, and British rule would have attracted more sympathy had it appreciated more vividly the influence of sentiment upon the Indian character. We are strangely neglectful of psychology in our thoughts upon politics, and search too exclusively in material considerations for explanations of the feelings with which other races and nations regard us. In India the most strenuous exertions for the public good may arouse the resentment of even those that they benefit, if by manner or method they should plainly declare that Indians are naturally and essentially inferior to Europeans. The Indian will admit that he is excelled by individual Englishmen in some of the qualities which a man of action requires; but he naturally resents an assumption that his race is generally not comparable with the European, and should be treated as on an essentially lower footing. The Englishman, representing as he does the ruling race, and condemning as archaic and unpractical much that he observes in Indian thoughts and habits, is apt to use a brusqueness of manner, a harshness of comment, which an Indian feels none the less keenly if he is conscious that he, in a manner, deserves them. Racial inferiority is, indeed, the sharpest of reproaches, since it forbids any
__hope of attaining equality ; and an Indian dislikes to be
termed a '* native," because this term is associated with uncivilised races. Formal in his manners, he suspects a slight in an Englishman's treedom from punctilious constraint. And he may^it must be confessed, have bitter
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